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FOR THE FRIEND, 


THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


Deplorable as have been the evils resulting 
to human nature, in consequence of Adam’s 
transgression ; however, at various periods, 
darkness has overspread the earth, and thick 
darkness the people, it is among the objects 
which should engage our unceasing admira- 
tion and gratitude, that, at all times, and even 
amidst the greatest obscuration, the Almighty 
Creator, and beneficent Governor of the uni- 
verse, has, in mercy, preserved unto himself a 
righteous seed—a faithful few; who, “ esteem- 
ing the reproaches of Christ, greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt,’ and having “ re- 
spect unto the recompense of reward,”’ ** loved 
not their lives unto the death.’’ The records 
of the Old Testament furnish abundant evi- 
dence of this, and, from the time when Chris- 
tianity was first planted, there has been an un- 
interrupted succession of ** witnesses;’’—men, 
obscure, perhaps, as the seven thousand in I[s- 
rael, to whom the name of the true Church, 
more especially belonged; and who, amidst 
the corruptions, the discouragements, and the 
dangers of a world, with which they had but 
little in common, and which was not worthy of 
them, pursued their pure course in privacy.” 


Thus, a reference to ecclesiastical history 
will show, that, in Italy, the very seat and centre 
of papal usurpation and power, the suprema- 
cy claimed by the bishop of Rome was re- 
sisted after it had been submitted to by the 
most remote churches of the west. It was not 
till the eleventh century that the popes succeed- 
ed in establishing their authority at Milan; and, 


when it was first proposed to the bishops of 


that see, that they should procure from Rome 
the archi-episcopal pall, it excited great indig- 
nation on the part, both of the people and cler- 
gy, who asserted their religious privileges 
against the encroachments of the pontiff, with 
firmness and zeal. 


As the supremacy of the bishop of Rome 
met with strenuous opposition, so were there 
individuals in the darkest age, who resisted 
the progress of those superstitions which prov- 
ed the main support of the pontifical power. 
Among those, Claud, bishop of Turin, distin- 
guished himself in the ninth century, not only 
by his judicious commentaries on scripture, but 





by opposing the worship of images, and pil- 
grimages to Rome. After the obedience of the 
Italian clergy had been secured, and the oppo- 
sition which arose from Turin silenced, the at-| 
tention of the bishops of Rome was called 
to a new class of opponents. The Chris-} 
tians known in history by the several names of| 
Vaudois, Waldenses and Albigenses, who con-| 
demned the corruption by which the Church 
was now every where infected, penetrated 
through the Alps into Italy, and had alre ady, 
in the year 1180, established themselves in| 
Lombardy and Puglia, and at a later period in 
Calabria. In this latter province especially, 
the Vaudois, of simple and industrious he ibits, 
enlightened in principle and conscientious in 
practice, became a happy and prosperous peo- 
ple. And although the rapacity of the priests! 
soon raised against them the cry of heresy, yet, 
under the protection of their landlords, gratifi- 
ed to see their grounds highly improved, ‘and to! 
receive large rents for what had formerly] 
| 





yielded them nothing, they continued to flou- 
rish until the reformation dawned on Italy, 
when, after subsisting for nearly two centuries, | 
they were basely and barbarous ly exterminate: 1] 


not permit his servant to perish for ever. 


lole, and he will tell thee 
ldo?” 


\** But let it 


NO. 35. 


years, discharged the office 
God’s word, alas! in deep ignorance. 1 
voured not the things of Christ. 
nothing to faith, all to works. 


of a preacher of 
Ba- 
I aseribed 
But God would 
He 
I cried, Lord, what 
Atlength my heart 
‘Goto Ulne Zuin- 
what thou shouldest 
O ravishing sound! my soul found inef- 
fable peace in that sound. Do not think that 
[ mock you; for you, nay not you, but God by 
your means, rescued me from the snare of the 
fowler. But why do I say me: For I trust 
you have saved others alone with me. The 
meaning of Egidio is, that, having beenenlight 
ened by the writings of the reformer 
which Providence had thrown in his way, he 
had imparted the knowledge of the truth to 
some of his brethren of the same convent. [In 
another letter he adjures Zuingle to write him 
a letter which might be useful for opening the 
eyes of others belonging to his religious order. 
be cautiously written, 
he,) for they are full of pride and self-conceit. 
Place some passages of scripture before them, 


brought me to the dust. 
wilt thou have me to do? 
heard the delightful voice, 


Swiss 


(continues 


The prec eding observations have been occ a-|by which they may perceive how much God is 
sioned by the perusal of a “ History of the pro- pleased at having his word preached purely 


gress and suppression of the Reformation in 
Italy,’ &c. by Thomas M’Crie, D. D. pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, in the course of the past} 
year; a work ably written, replete with le arn-| 
ing, and with highly interesting matter. 'T he| 


limits which we have prescribed to ourselves, 
will not admit of entering much into details, 


and without mixture, and how highly he is of- 
fended with those who adulterate it, and bring 
forward their own opinions as divine.” ‘The 
same spirit breathes in a letter addressed by Bal- 
thasar Fontana, a Carmelite monk of Locarno, 
ito the evangelical churches of Switzerland, 
“ Hail, ye faithful in Christ. ‘Think, oh think 


or there might be drawn from the volume |of Lazarus in the gospels, and of the lowly wo- 
numerous facts, corroborative of the remarks|man of Canaan, who was willing to be satisfi- 
which we have made, and sufficient to furnish a! ed with the — which fell from the 
dreadful picture of cruelty and suffering e ndur-| of the Lord. As David came to the priest in 


ed by many inoffensive and scrupulous persons|a servile dress ond unarmed, so do I fly to you 


table 


in support of their principles. The object, 

however, we have chiefly in view, is the intro-} 
duction of a few striking exemplifications of 
noble traits of character, wherein the Christian | 
virtues, under circumstances of extraordinary 
difficulty and trial, are finely illustrated. 
we shall first make an extract or two, calculat- 
ed to evince, that, at the very dawn of the re- 
formation, there were among the Italians those 
who not merely discerned the errors and 
abuses of the church of Rome, but had their 
minds opened to perceive the spiritual glory of 
divine truth, to feel its regenerating influence, 
to receive it in the love of it. “ It is now four- 
teen years (writes Egidioa Porta, an Augusti- 
nian monk on the lake of Como, to Zuingle) 
since I, under the impulse of a certain pious 
feeling, but not according to knowledge, with- 
drew from my parents, and assumed the black 
cowl. If I did not become learned and devout, 
I at least appeared to be so, and for seven 


ithe sanctuary. 


| gives sight. 


But) 


| books of knowledge, 


\for the shew-bread and the armour laid up in 
Parched with thirst I seek to 
the fountains of living water: sitting like a 
blind man by the way side, | ery to lim that 
With tears and sighs, we who sit 
here in darkness humbly entreat you who are 
ac quainted with the titles and authors of the 
(for to you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of God,) to 
send us the writings of such elect teachers as 
you possess, and particularly the works of the 
divine Zuinglius, the far-celebrated Luther, the 


|acute Melancthon, the accurate Ecolampade. 


The prices will be paid to you through his ex- 
cellency, Wordmyller. Do you endeavour that 
a city of Lombardy, enslaved by Babylon, and 
a stranger to the gospel of C hrist, may be set 
free.”’ 

The author, in tracing the progress of the 
reformed opinions in Italy, mentions their in- 
troduction successively into Ferrara, Modena, 
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Florence, ; 
ral other cities. 


os ed in a letter of Thomas Leiber, (better| 


known in the controve rsy respec ting ecclesi-| 


astical discipline, by his Greek name of Eras- 
tus,) who wasthen prosecuting his medical stu-| 


‘ 


dies at the neighbouring university of Bolog-| 


Bologna, Faenza, Imola, and seve-| the 


region 


The situation of this city was for a 
long time considered as doubtful, and the very | 
peculiar character of its buildings lost sight of, 
or only to be collected from a few scattered’ 


‘and sometimes contradictory passages of the 


ancient geographers. ‘The sandstone forma-| 


na. An Observantine monk, preac hing one| tion, wherever it occurs, is characterized by| 


day at Imola, told the people, that it be hoved | 


them to purchase heaven by the merit of thei ir | 
cood works. A boy, who was present, €x- 
Sieldiod = 
us that Christ purchased heaven by his sufler- 
ings and a and bestows it on us freely by 
his mercy.’’ A dispute of considerable length 
ensued between the youth and the preacher. 

Provoked at the pertinent replies of his juve- 
nile opponent, and at the favourable reception 
which the audience gave them, * Get you gone, 
you young rascal! (exclaimed the monk) you 
are but just come from the cradle, and will 
vou take it upon you to judge of sacred things, 
which the most learned cannot explain ?’— 

‘ Did you never read these words, ‘ Out of the} « 
mouths of babes and sucklings God perfects 
praise’’ rejoined the youth; upon which the 
preacher quitted the pulpit in wrathful confu- 
sion, breathing out threatenings against the 
poor boy, who was ins stantly thrown into pri- 
son, ** where he still lies, 
the letter, which was dated on the 3 
cember, 1544. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE RUINS OF PETRA. 
Among the many peculiar features of the 
country lying between the Mediterranean sea 
on the one side, and the Euphrates and the 
culf of Ormuz on the other, are those magnifi- 


cent ruins that point out the former course of 


that trafic which has in every age fertilized the 
regions through which it passed—creating 
palaces and gardens in the midst of the desert: 
showering down wealth on a convenient rest- 
ng place in the hitherto uninhabited wilder- 
ness, or on a sterile rock in the ocean, and 
making each in turn the seat of 
and the arts, of luxury and empire. Palmyra 
and Balbec are monuments of former grandeur, 


familiar with all who have read the narratives | 


of eastern travellers. The his story and the pe- 
riod of their prosperity are se arcely known, 
and the mind is lost in wonder at the extent 


; ' | 
and productiveness of the trade which could| 


have scattered in its passage the wealth that 
constructed such magnificent temples and 
monuments, and made its merchants to rank 
among the princes of the earth. 

Some recent travellers have brought to light 
the situation and present condition of a city, 
around which the obscurity of ages had gather- 
ed,and disclosed to us one of the most remark- 
able of the works of ancient art. I refer to 
the city of Petra, the ancient capital of Ara- 
bia Petrea, a city situated a little beyond the 
southern frontier of Palestine, amidst those 
dreary solitudes of sandstone that extend from 
be “yond Palmyra to the Red Sea, at the foot of 
Mount Hor, the burial place of Aaron, and in 


says the writer of 


learning | 


its insulated peaks of rock, its perpendic ular 
ravines 


| hills and vallies. The city of Petra is situated 


That’s blasphemy! for the Bible tells| in an area of this kind in the bosom of a moun- 


tain, swelling into mounds, 
with gullies that form the bed of a river which!| 
| winds through the city. Captains Irby and 
Mangles of the British navy, who visite d it: 
'few years since, have given a description of 
these ruins, if the »y can be called ruins, which 
appear in many instances to be as fresh and as 
perfect as they were left by the hand of the 
architect. 
The approach to the city was by a valley, 
whose sides, as the travellers advanced, be- 
came precipitous and rugged to a high degree, 
and approac hed nearer and nearer together, 
so that it rather deserved the name of a ravine, 
with high detached masses of rock standing up 
here and there in the open space. ‘The fea- 
tures of the architecture of the city began 
here to display themselves. ‘These insulated 
rocks were hewn into sepulchral monuments 
shaped like large and lotty towers, of a pecu- 
liar and indigenous style of ornament not else- 
where to be found, and partaking of the cha- 
racteristics both of Egyptian and Grecian de- 
coration. 





*“ As we advanced,” say our travellers, “ the natu- 
ral features of the defile grew more and more im- 
posing at every step, and the excavation and sculp- 
ture more frequent on both sides, till it presented at 
last a continued street of tombs, beyond which the 
| rocks, gradually approaching each other, seemed all 
at once to close without any outlet. 
however, one frightful chasm for the passage of 
the stream, which furnishes, as it did anciently, 
the only avenue to Petra on this side. It is impos- 
sible to conceive any thing more awful or sublime 
than such an approach. The width is not more 
than just sufficient for the passage of two horsemen 
abreast; the sides are in all parts perpendicular, 
varying from 400 to 700 feet in height, and they often 
ov erhang to such a degree, that, without their abso- 
lutely meeting, the sky is intercepted and completely 
shut out for 100 yards together, and there is little 
more light than in a cavern. 

“The screaming of the eagles, hawks, and owls, 
who were soaring above our heads in considerable 
|numbers, seemingly annoyed at any one approach- 
ing their lonely habitations, added much to the sin- 
gularity of this scene. The tamarisk, the wild fig, 
jand the oleander, grow luxuriantly about the road, 
rendering the passages often difficult. In some 
|places they hang down most beautifully from the 
| cliffs and crevices where the +y had taken root. 

‘Very near the first entrance into this romantic 
Sag a bold arch is thrown across ata great height, 
connecting the opposite sides of the clith, Whether 
| this was part of an upper road upon a summit of the 
| mountain, or whether it be a portion of an aqueduct, 

which seems less probable, we had no opportunity of 
examining it; but as the traveller passes under it, its 
appearance is most surprising, hanging thus above 


his head betwixt two rugged masses apparently in- 
ac consol le.” 








* The ravine, without changing much its general 
nies tion, presents so many elbows and windings on 
its course, to which the track of necessity conforms, 
that the eye can seldom penetrate forw ard beyond a 


, the broken and fantastic outline of its | 


and intersected! f 








consecrated by the forty years | few paces, and is often puzzled to distinguish in what 
Their admission into the Jast| wandering in the wilderness of the children of 
1entioned ple ace, ap pe ars, from an anecdote re-| Israel. 


direction the passage will open, so completely does 
it appear obstructed. The exact spot was not point- 

ed out to us, but it is somewhere amidst these natu- 
ral horrors that upwards of sixty pilgrims from Bar- 
bary were murdered last year by the men of Wady 
Mousa on their return from Mecca. The w rapping 
cloak of one of them was afterwards offered to us fo: 
sale at Ipseyra, and one of their watches at Zaphoe- 
ly. Salvator Rosa never conceived so savage and 
| suitable a quarter for banditti. The brook has at 
this season disappeared beneath the soil, but the man- 
ner in which its occasional overflowings have broken 
up the antique pavement, and the slippery passes 
which-the running of the waters have made by po- 
lishing the live rock where it had been cut away tc 
form the road, sufficiently prove the necessity of pro- 
viding another course for its waters. A trough, car- 
ried along near the foot of the precipice upon the 


a left hand side, was destined to confine the water, and 
‘ to convey it upon a higher than the natural level to 


the city. At a considerable distance down the ra- 
vine the water-course crosses over to the opposite 
side,and towards its extremity may be traced pass- 
ing along at a great height in earthen pipes, bedded 

and secured With mortar, in horizontal grooves cut in 
| the face of the rock, and even across the architectu- 
ral points of some of the tombs, which makes it pro- 
bable that it is posterior to them. 

* We followed this sort of half subterraneous pass- 
age for the space of nearly two miles, the sides in- 
creasing in height as the path continually descended, 
while the tops of the precipices retained their forme: 
level. 

* When they are at the highest a beam of stronger 
light breaks in at the close of the dark perspective, 
and opens to view, half seen at first through the tal! 
narrow opening, columns, statues, and cornices of a 
light and finished taste, as if fresh from the chisel, 
without the tints or weather stains of age, and exe- 
cuted in a stone of a pale rose colour, which was 
warmed at the moment we came in sight of them 
with the full light of the morning sun. The dark 
green of the shrubs that grow in this perpetual shade, 
and the sombre appearance of the passage from 
whence we were about to issue, formed a fine con- 
tfast with the glowing colour of the edifice. We 
know not with what to compare this scene. Per- 
haps there is nothing in the world that resembles it 
Only a portion of a very extensive architectural ele- 
vation is seen at first, but it has been so contrived 
that a statue with expanded wings, perhaps of Vic- 


There is, | tory, just fills the centre of the aperture in front, 


which, being closed below by the sides of the rock 
folding over each other, gives to the figure the ap- 
pearance of being suspended in the air at a consider 
able height, the ruggedness of the cliffs below setting 
off the sculpture to the highest advantage. The rest 
of the design opened gradually at every pace as we 
advanced, till the narrow defile, which had continued 
thus far without any increase of breadth, spreads or 
both sides into an open area of a moderate size 
whose sides are by nature inaccessible, and presen 
the same awful and romantic features as the avenues 
which lead to it. This opening gives adinission to 
a great body of light from the eastward. The posi 
tion is one of the most beautiful that could be ima- 
gined for the front of a great temple, the richnes 
and exquisite finish of whose decorations offer a 
most remarkable contrast to the savage scenery whi 
surrounds it. . 


“It is of a very lofty proportion, the elevatio 


comprising two stories. The laste is not exactly ¢ 
be commended, but many of the details and orna 
ments, and the size and proportions of the grea 
door-way especially, to whic there are tive steps o° 
ascent from the portico, are very noble. No part is 
built, the whole being purely a work of excavatior 
and its minutest embellishic nts, wherever the hand 


of man has not purposely effaced and obliterate 
them, are so perfect that it may be doubted whethe 
any work of the ancients, excepting perhaps som- 
on the banks of the Nile, have come down to ou 
time so little injured by the lapse ofages. There: 

in fact, scarcely a building of forty years’ standing i: iz 
England so well preserv ed in the greater part of 
architectural decorations. Of the larger seatete « ot 


the architecture nothing is deficient excepting « 
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single column of the portico. The statues are nume-| Philadelphia. In the low grounds on the left bank 
rous and colossal. Those on each side of the portico] of the stream seem to have been some of the princi- 
represent in groups, each of them, a centaur and a| pal edifices; the first to the N. W. from the theatre, 
young man. This part of the work only is imper-| was an archway of a florid architecture, with pilas- 
fect, having been mutilated probably by the early| ters, having pannels enriched with foliage, in the 
Christians or Musselmen.” {manner of Palmyra: the whole is much ruined. 

“The principal chamber of the interior is large| The arch was the introduction to a great pile of 
and remarkably lofty, but quite plain, with the ex-) building standing nearly at right angles to it. This 
ception of the door frames and architraves, of which | building had a door on one side; on the three others 
there are three, one at the further end, and one at| it was decorated with a frieze of triglyphs and large 
each side, all opening into smal] and plain cells.| flowers in the metopes. Beams of wood are let in 
There is also a lateral chamber on each side, opening! at intervals between the courses of masonry, and 
from the portico, of a rude form. The centre of the| continue to this day a strong proof of the dryness 


superstructure, which comprises the second story, is| 
a circular elevation surrounded by columns, with a| 
dome surmounted by an urn. This latter has not 
escaped or failed to excite the covetousness of the 
natives. We heard of it as the deposit of a vast trea- 
sure, ‘ Hasnah-el-Faraoun,’ (treasure of Pharaoh,) 
as far as Jerusalem; and that it has been repeatedly 
aimed at by musket shot there are evident proofs in 
the marks of bullets in the stone. None, however, 
seems to have succeeded in aiming at it by climbing, 
which would indeed be a difficult task. The green 
stains on either side would lead to the supposition 
that the handles had been of bronze. It is doubtful 
whether one of the perforations by a musket ball 
does not show that the urn is hollow. Above the 
monument the face of the rock is left overhanging, 
and it is to this that the excellent preservation of its 
details is to be ascribed. The half pediments, which 
terminate the wings of the building, are finished at 
the top with eagles, which, combined with the style 
of architecture differing little from the Roman, can 
leave no doubt that this great effort of art is poste- 
rior to the time of Trajan’s conquest. Some of the 
heights whose steep sides inclose the area in front of 
the temple, are rendered accessible, though with 
great difficulty, by flights of steps cutin them. We 
found the ascent, in some instances, so steep and 
slippery, that we were obliged to take off our shoes, 
and also to use our hands nearly as much as we did 
yur feet. 


** Some small pyramids hewn out of the rock are 
mn the summit of these heights, and we discovered a 
much higher conical point of mountain, to whose 
summit there is a regular spiral staircase of ascent, 
cut with great care and neatness, the same point pos- 
sibly on which we could distinguish from another 
quarter a single pillar or obelisk. We first observed, 
also, from the heights above the temple, the vase 
which crowned another monument to the N. W. The 
wide space which constitutes the area before the 
temple is about fifty yards in width, and about three 
times as long. It terminates to the south in a wild 
precipitous cliff, rendered accessible by the steps 
above mentioned to the N.N. W. The defile as- 
sumes, for about three hundred yards, the same fea- 
tnres which characterize the eastern approach, with 
an infinite variety of tombs, both Arabian and Ro- 
man, on each side. This pass conducts to the theatre, 
and here the ruins of the city burst on the view in 
their full grandeur, shut in on the opposite side by 
barren craggy precipices, from which numerous ra- 
vines and valleys, like those we had passed, vets 
out in all directions.* The sides of the mountains, 
covered with an endless variety of excavated tombs 
and private dwellings, presented altogether the most 





singular scene we ever beheld; and we must despair 
to give the reader an idea of the singular effect of 
rocks, tinted with most extraordinary hues, whose 
summits present us with nature in her most savage 
and romantic form, whilst their bases are worked out 
in all the symmetry and regularity of art with co- 
lonnades and pediments, and ranges of corridors ad- 
hering to the perpendicular surface.” 


“ Within the actual circuit of the city there are 
two mounds, which seem to have been entirely 
sovered with buildings, being still strewed over with | 


i prodigious quantity of loose stones, tiles, and frag-| 


of the climate. The front had a portico of four co- 
lumns; this part is much fallen into ruins. The in- 
terior of the edifice was divided into three parallel 
chambers, and there seem to have been several sto- 
ries. This interior economy made us suspect that it 
was not a temple, but rather a palace or private 
edifice. Whatever may have been its nature, it seems 
to have been destined to the same purpose as the 
ruined building at ‘ Baitel-Carm,’ which we after- 
wards saw from our camp above Dibdebar, and which 
is the only considerable work of masonry existing 
at Petra. Upon the summit of the other mound there 
is a mass of ruins of some solidity, but no very de- 
finite shape. The Nubian geographer says, that the 
houses of Petra were excavated in the rock. Now, 
that this was not universally true, is evident from 
the great quantity of stones employed in the lesser 
kin& of edifices which are scattered over the whole 
site. But it is also true that there are grottos in 
great numbers, which are certainly not sepulchral, 


hundred of the largest dimensions are visible from it. 
Indeed, throughout almost every quarter of this m 

tropolis, the depositories of the dead must have pr 

sented themselves constantly to the eye of the inh 

bitants, and have almost outnumbered the habita- 
tions of the living. There is a long line of them not 
far from the theatre, at such an angle as not to be 
comprehended in the view from it, but which must 
havé formed a principal object for the city itse 

The largest of the sepulchres had originally three 
stories, of which the lowest presented four portals 
with large columns set between them, and the second 
and third a row of eighteen Ionic columns cach at- 
tached to the facade; the live rock being insufficient 
for the total elevation, a part of the story was graft- 
ed on in masonry, and is for the most part fallen 
away. The four portals of the basement open int 

as many chambers, very dissimilar both in distribu- 
tion and arrangements, but all sepulchral, and with- 
out any communication between them. In one were 
three recesses, which seem to have been ornamented 
with marble or some other extraneous material. A\)- 
most contiguous to this extensive front is another 
somewhat smaller, but equally rich, whose design 
has a great analogy, especially in the circumstance 
of the half pediment, and the circular lantern in the 
centre, to the beautiful temple of the eastern ap- 
proach. Though a general symmetry pervades this 
species of architecture, yet there are irregularities 
observable in its doors and windows, which may be 
explained by the circumstance of their opening into 
apartments no way connected with each other, and 
intended apparently for different families. A little 


especially near the palace. There is one in particu- farther to the south east, an area is gained upon the 
lar which presents a front of four windows with al slope of the mountain by excavating it, so as to form 
large and lofty door way in the centre. In the inte- three sides of a square. Two of these have bee n 
rior, one chamber of about sixty feet in length, and | formed into Dorie porticos; the third, which is the 
of a breadth proportioned, occupies three of the win- loftiest, as being that which abuts against the body 


dows and the door; at the lower end, the fourth win-|of the mountain, is occupied by a loity front, deco- 


dow seems allotted to a very small sleeping cham- 
ber, which is not brought down to the level of the 
floor of the great apartment, but has a chamber be- 
low it of the same size, giving no light but from the 
entrance. This, which seems the best of all the ex- 
cavated residences, has no ornament whatever on 
the exterior; and the same applies to all the other 
excavations of this nature. 


‘** The access to this house is by a shelf gained out 
of the side of the mountain; other inferior habita- 
tions open upon it, and more particularly an oven and 
some cisterns. These antique dwellings are close to 
an angle of the mountain, where the bed of the 
stream, after having traversed the city, passes again 
into a narrow defile, along whose steep sides a sort 


of excavated suburb is continued, of very small and 


mean chambers, set one above the other, without 
much regularity, like so many pigeon holes in the 
rock, with flights of steps, or narrow inclined planes 
leading up to them. The main wall and ceiling only 
of some were in the solid; the fronts and partitions 
being built of very indifferent masonry with ce- 
ment, 

“Following this defile farther down, the river re- 
appears flowing with considerable rapidity; though 
the water is plentiful, it is with difficulty that its 
course can be followed, from the luxuriance of the 
shrubs that surround it, and obstruct every track. 
Besides the oleander, which is common to all the 
water courses in this country, one may recognize 
among the plants which choke this valley,some which 
are probably the descendants of those that adorned 
the gardens and supplied the market of the capital 
of Arabia ; the carob, fig, mulberry, vine, and pome- 
granate, line the river side; a very beautiful species 


of aloe also grows in this valley, bearing a flower of 


an orange hue, shaded to scarlet; in some instances 
it had upwards of one hundred blossoms in a bunch. 

* Amongst the niches for votive offerings in the 
mountain's side, some of which are cut to the height 
of thirty feet, are pyramids and obelisks; and in one 








rated with four engaged columns of the same order, 
but without triglyphs. A pediment surmounts thik 
frieze, supporting an urn, in all respects similar to 
that on the temple of the eastern approach. A door- 
way with a window over it fills the centre, and there 
are three windows in the attic, the centre one of 
which exhibits two half-length figures in basso-re- 
lievo. In the approach to this tomb, there were 
arched substructions of great extent now fallen into 
ruins. It is surprising to reflect, that monuments o! 
so vasta scale should be executed subsequent to the 
Roman conquest, since after that period we can look 
upon them as no more than the tombs of private in- 
dividuals. Whence should come so much wealth, 
and with a taste for magnificence, after the country 
had lost its independence, it is difficult to conceive 
It is possible, however, that a trade by the Red Sea 
with India, or even the caravan trade with the spice 
country, may have imported such riches into the 
place, as to give the inhabitants the same fondness 
for ostentation and ornament observable at Palmyr: 
which owed its wealth to the same source. Yett 
consider a mausoleum of upwards of seventy or 
eighty feet high, with jateral porticos and flights o1 
terraces upon arched work leading up to it, as the 
effect of the vanity of some obscure individual in 
remote corner of the Roman empire, has something 
in it surprising and almost unaccountable. The i 
terior was disposed of in one large and lofty cham- 
ber, having six recesses, with grooves in them at the 
further end.” 

“ Two days were spent in these ruins from day- 
break until dusk, and on the next afternoon we u 
dertook the ascent to the little edifice, which is visible 
to all the country round, upon the very highest and 
most rugged pinnacle of this range of mountains, 
and is called ‘the tomb of Aaron.’ We had no doubt 
that the height which we were going to ascend i 
the Mount Hor of Scripture. The base of the high- 
est pinnacle of the mountain Is a little removed from 
the skirts of the city to the westward; we rode to its 
foot over a rugged broken tract, passing in the way 


ments of ancient ware, of a very light and delicate! instance, there is an altar between two palm-trees.| many sepulchres, similar to those which have bee 


fabric. The bed of the river, taking its course to the | 


The position of the theatre has been mentioned. 


It} described. A singular monument presents itself upo 


N. W., flows between these two spots. The water| is the first object which presents itself to the travel-| the left hand ; an obtuse cone, produced by the coi 


has now sunk beneath the surface, and perhaps 


ler on entering Petra from the eastward. 


It is en-| 


of a spiral, is represented as standing upon a vast 


creeps through the rubbish which ages have accumu- tirely hewn out of the live rock. The theatre is | square pedestal or altar, the whole being obtained 
‘ated in its bed. Great part of it seems to have been| surrounded by sepulchres; every avenue leading to| out of one of the peaked summits of the rock. Not 
arched over in the same manner as the stream at|it is full of them; and one may safely say, that a! far from thence, close to the way side, is the samy 











THE FPRIENT. 














representation in relievo, within a niche, which we| When he was only seven years of age, he was placed | he embarked for Holland, on the coast of Pomerania, 


have remarked upon in the eastern approach, the| under the tuition of masters, with whom he made 


form of the recess which surrounds the altar rising 
into the figure of a sugar loaf. No where is the ex-| 
traordinary colouring of these mountains more strik- 
ing than in the tomb of Aaron, which we followed, 
where the rock sometimes presented a deep, some- | 
times a paler blue, and were occasionally streaked | 
with red, and shaded off to lilac or purple; some-| 
times a salmon colour was veined in waved lines} 
and circles, with crimson and crest scarlet, so a8 to} 
resemble exactly the colour of raw meat; in other 
places there are livid stripes of yellow or bright 
orange, and in some parts all the different colours 
were ranged side by side in parallel strata. ‘There 
are portions also with paler tints, and some quite 
white, but these last seem to be soft, and not good 
for preserving the sculpture. It is this wonderful 
variety of colours, observable throughout the whole 
range of mountains, that gives to Petra one of its cha- 
racteristic beauties. The facade of the tombs, most 
tastefully as they are sculptured, owe much of their 
imposing appearanc e to this infinite diversity ef hues 
in the stone, 

“ The view from the summit of the edifice is ex- 
tremely extensive in every direction, and the eye 
rests upon few objects which it can clearly distin- 
gsuish and give a name to, though an excellent idea 
is obtained of the general face and features of the 
country. The chain of Idumean 
form the western shore of the Dead Sea,scems to run 
ontothe southward, though losing considerably in their 
height; they appear in this point of view barren and 
desolate. 
plain, seamed with the beds of occasional torrents, 
and presenting much the same features as the most 
desert parts of the Ghor. Where this desert expanse 
approaches the foot of Mount Hor, there arise out of 
it, like islands, several lower peaks and ridges of a 
} urple colour, probably composed of the same kind 
of sandstone as that of Mount Hor itself, which, va- 
riegated as it is in its hues, presents in the distance 
one uniform mass of dark purple 
Egyptian side there is an expanse of country with- 
out features or limit, and lost in the distance. The 
oftty district which we had quitted in our descent to 
Wady Mousa shuts up the prospect on the S. Ek. 
side; but there is no part of the landscape which the 
eye wanders over with more curiosity and delight 


than the crags of Mount Hor itself, which stand up 


on every side in the most rugged and fantastic forms; | 


sometimes strangely piled one on the other, and 
sometimes as strangely yawning in clefts of a fright- 
fuldepth. In the midst of this chaos there rises into 
sight one finished work, distinguished by profuseness 
ot ornament and richness of detail. It is the same 
which has been described as visible from other ele- 


1 . } 
vated points, but which we were never able to arrive | 


at; il 


bears N. FE. half N. 


number and intricacy of the vallies and ravines 


which we supposed might have led us to it, baffled} 


he was so great a proficient in the knowledge of the 


/he was put ashore in a bad state of health, and being 
junable to proceed further than Rostock, he there 
} terminated his valuable life on the 28th of August, 
tained the approbation of the learned. At twelve, | 1645, in the 63d year of his age. The soundness of 
his religious principles, and the state of his mind on 
the approach of death, were placed in their proper 
pursue his studies at the university. He was accord- jlight by John Questorpius, who wrote a letter, which 
ingly sent to Leyden, where he spent three years in jis still extant, giving a pleasing account of the 
cheerful resignation and Christian piety by which 


such extraordinary progress, that, before he had com- 
pleted his ninth year, he composed verses which ob- 


classics and of belles lettres, that he was qualified to 


the study of mathematics, philosophy, theology, and | 


mountains which | 


Below them is spread out a white sandy | 


Towards the} 


from this spot; but the! 


|sciences. The celebrated statesman, John Barne- 
| velt, attorney-general of the republic of Holland, 
jhaving been, in 1598, appointed ambassador to 
France, the young Grotius accompanied him thither. 
Henry IV., who then reigned in France, gave him 
most gratifying marks of his esteem. While he re- 
mained in France, he obtained the degree of doctor 
of law at the early age of sixteen. In 1613, he re- 
| moved to Rotterdam. At this time religious con- 
| troversy ran high in the United Provinces between 
ithe Calvinists and Arminians, especially with re- 
spect to grace and predestination. Grotius, amidst 
the heat of the contending parties, conducted him- 
| self with such prudence and moderation, as to retain 
for a considerable time the respect of both. At his 
return from England, where he had been sent to ad- 
just a difference between the Dutch and English 
| merchants, he found the United Provinces divided 
and distracted by quarrels about religion ; and, while 
| he had the affliction to see his early friend and 
patron, John Barnevelt, sacrificed to a faction, under 
the pretence of treason and heresy, Grotius himself 
most narrowly escaped sharing his melancholy fate. 
He was warmly attached to him, and being suspect- 
ed of favouring the Arminians, was involved in his 
disgrace. He was arrested in August, 1618, and in 
| May following was condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment, and to have all his property confiscated. 
He was strictly confined in the castle of Louvestein 
near Gorcum. ‘“ Here he remained,” says Dumou- 
rier, * without any other consolation than the com- 





pany of his wife, and of books which his friends were 
permitted to send to him. A large trunk was usual- 
filled with books, which he returned after 
having devoured them, (aprés les avoir devorés;) 
and it was during this imprisonment that he trans- 
lated Stobeus. But his confinement lasted only 
about two years, as he was happily delivered from it 
by the address of his wife. She, having remarked 
that his guards (tired with frequently searching the 
great chest filled with linen or books that passed be- 
tween the prison and Gorcum) allowed it at length 
to be transmitted without opening it, advised her 
husband to place himself in it, after having perforat- 
ed the part over his face, to allow him to breathe. 
| He entered into the scheme, and was thus carried to 
the house of one of his friends at Gorcum, whence 
he went to Antwerp by the ordinary conveyance, 
after having passed through the market place at 
| Gorcum, disguised as a mason with a rule in his 


iy sent 


ul our attempts. No guide was to be found. With hand. His wife, who had so dexterously managed 
the assistance of the glass we made out the facade to| the affair, pretended that her husband was much in- 
e larger to all appearance than that of the temple | disposed, in order to afford time tor his escape; but 
it the eastern approach, and nowise inferior to it in} When she supposed him to be in a place of satety, she 
ichness and beauty. It is hewn out of the rock, and told the guards that the bird was flown. It was at 
seemed to be « ompost d of two tiers of columns, of} first intended to prosecute her, with a view of having 
which the upper range is Ionic. The centre of the| her confined in her husband's. stead, but she was 
monument is crowned with a vase of gigantic pro-| liberated by a majority of votes, and was universally 


portion; the whole appeared to be 
preservation. 


in a high state of 
It may perhaps be an 
he nerthern approach to the city, sin y situated 
to that on the eastern side from Mount Hor. 


ilar! 


Petra 


is intercepted and concealed by the prominences of! 


the mountains. An artist who would rock 


study 
scenery in all its wildest and most extravagant forms, 
ind in colours, which, to one who has not seen them, 


would scarcely appear to be in nature, would find 


resort to Mount Hor for 


himself rewarded should he 


that sole pur pose,” 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


-” Hugo Grotius, one of the most proiound and en- 
and one of the most 
born in Delft 

April, 1583. Endowed 
admirable talents, he enjoyed from 


holars, 


remarkable 
United 


lightened s 
men of his age, 


Netherlands, on 
with 


was the 
the 10th of 
by nature 


s infancy the advantages of an excellent edu 


cation 


ornament to 
} 


praised for having restored her husband to freedom.” 
| “After repairing to France, and enjoying the pro- 
| tection of Louis XIII. for about ten years, he ven- 
tured to return to Holland, confiding in the friend- 
ship of prince Henry Frederic. But through the ma- 
| lice of his enemies, he was condemned anew to per- 
petual exile. Christiana, queen of Sweden, took him 
under her patronage, and in 1634, appointed Grotius 
one of her counsellors, and soon after nominated him 
to be her ambassador at the court of France. He 
made his formal entry into Paris in that capacity in 
March, 1635. He was recalled at his own request, 
at the expiration of aterm of eleven years, and the 
account which he gave to the queen of the affairs 
connected with his embassy, proved highly satisfac- 
tory. Being anxious to retire from public life, he re- 
| ceived her consent, and on the eve of his departure, 
she made him a present of twelve thousand rix dol- 


lars. Stress of weather driving the vessel in which 


law, and excelled in the knowledge of each of these | 











































the clese of his earthly career was characterized, 
The multitude of works which Grotius left behind 
him on various subjects, prove him to have been an 
universal and profound scholar, and a man of the 
most indefatigable industry. His mind was amply 
stored with the treasures of ancient and modern 
learning, and his excellent memory enabled him to 
retain and employ, as occasion might require, the 
knowledge which he derived from books. Notwith- 
standing the high reputation to which he attained, 
he remarked to one who admired his great industry, 
“Ah! I have consumed much of my life in laborious- 
ly doing nothing.” On another occasion, he said, 
“IT would give all my learning and honour for the 
plain integrity of John Urick;” a poor man of great 
piety, who spent eight hours of his time in prayer, 
eight in labour, and but eight in meals, sleep, and 
other necessaries.” 


on 
DIED, 

On the 29th of last month at his residence in 
Coventry, Chester county, Stuox Merepirn, 
a worthy elder of the Society of Friends, in the 
99th year of his age. In recording the decease 
of this valuable man, we may safely adopt the 
energetic language which was applied to Na- 
thaniel, “ Behold an Israelite indeed in whom 
was no guile.’’ Probably few men have passed 
a more blameless life than the subject of this 
notice, or given less offence to those with 
whom they have associated. With a mind of 
the superior order, improved by deep and 
various reflection, with an integrity not to be 
warped by sinister motives, and a strict re- 
gard for religious duty, he was a steady friend 
and valuable adviser. Scarcely any man 
possessed in a higher degree the faculty of 
penetrating, unaided by the opinions of others, 
into the true character of any question rela- 
tive to moral or religious concerns. Yet 
such was the simplicity of his appearance, and 
the modest and retiring character of his mind, 
that his talents and worth were fully known 
within but a narrow circle. Indeed an excess 
of modesty, no unusual concomitant of superior 
talents, appears to have been one of his great- 
est failings, as his services to the community 
were thus restricted to a sphere less ample 
than that which he was qualified, if not design- 
ed, to fill. During the latter years of his life 
his physical powers had so far decayed, as to 
shut up the principal avenues to worldly en- 
joyment, yet his mind, though visibly impaired, 
retained to a considerable extent its original 
solidity and strength. ‘The piety and benevo- 
lence which had so conspicuously marked his 
earlier life, shone with greater lustre through 
the veil which shrouded the final period. 
About four years before his decease, he was 
deprived of the society of his pa:tner, with 
whom he had lived almost sixty-nine years, 
and until all their wedding guests except one 
sister had sunk into the grave. The people of 
the present day look back to Braddock’s defeat 
as a time known only in the page of history, 
yet that defeat and the marriage of this vene- 
rable patriarch were the events of the same 
year. 
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THE FRIEND. aid 
a = — ; — 
FOR THE FRIEND. and ought to extend our fellowship. But errorists | FOR THE FRIEND. 
; . ne of the latter description should be strenuously oppos- | 5 : 
It is with peculiar satisfaction that we offer | ed, if we would obey the divine injunction, to con-| In their endeavours to bring into contempt 


to the readers of “ The Friend”’ the following | tend earnestly for the faith. We are not indeed the docrine of redemption by Jesus Christ, the 
sensible production from the pen of Susan to —— them with severity and acrimony, but charge of bigotry _ frequently adduced by its 
Huntington, wife of Joshua Fluntington, jun ae ee en ee ae coreepaeh,| opponents against the Christian believer. A 
pastor of the Old South Church, in Boston. Its) while it precludes our being turned about by every firm adherence to the faith of the gospe I, as 
eminently pious authoress was but eighteen | wind of doctrine, is accompanied with meekness and| inculeated in the Holy Scriptures, is consider- 
years of age at the time, and was remarkable | discretion. In the primitive church, some were for|ed a certain indication of a formal, bigoted, 
for the almost spotless purity of her life and Paul, others for Apollos, and others for Cephas. And| traditional religion. With the disciples of the 
reason her devoted attachment to the lyet they may all have been real disciples of Christ ;| 
conversation, : . |for Paul, Apollos, and Cephas all preached (though |} , 7 
cause of truth and righteousness, and her ef-| with some unimportant variations, which were made| * Comforting and cheering conclusions of rea- 
forts to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom on | the occasion of these divisions) the same method of son,’ unincumbered with the prescriptions ol 
the earth. salvation: they all preached Christ crucified, the/ the old fashioned, and, by them, exploded gos- 
Although this letter was written by one in| 40m of God, and the power of God unto salva-| ne] of Jesus Christ. These enlightened re- 
. . a tion to them which believe; and, therefore, the sin- 
no way connected with the religious Society | ore followers of each were true Christians. At the 
of Friends, and at a period antecedent to the | present day, also, it is of little consequence whether what they choose to call its useless appenda- 
adoption of those false and exaggerated senti-| men are Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, or] ges, consider themselves placed beyond the 
ments which have since dismembered so many | Baptists, for although some one of these denomina-| need of all exterior aids. A belief in the Holy 
; : : : < ong . on nearer | , ‘ ; _ we. tes . 

from our communion, yet t contains so junta ime oan eres eng igh thn ts oer Seripture 
delineation of the dark spirit of antichrist,| yet be a Christian, But it is of the highest import- Sa 
which, going to and fro in the earth, cloaking |ance whether we be Orthodox or Unitarians, Pela-| @dapted to the condition of those who are in 
itself in various disguises, has deluded so many: gians or Antimonians, for the distinctive prin iples | leading-strings; but having attained, in their 
moreover, breathing, as it does, the true dis- | of these sects immediately affect the foundations of} opinion, to the stature of men, thev can 
cerning charity, the humble hope, the holv faith | ¢ hristianity, and must, other things being equal, have 
: t - a a a material influence on the morals of mankind: on : " 
of the gospel, that we do not doubt it will be | the points which separate these classes of what is| things which they are to put away. So confi- 
read with interest by all those who love our |loosely called the Christian world, we cannot be too}dent are they of their own correctness, that if 


new school nothing will pass for truth but the 


| . . 
| formers, who are about to strip Christianity oi 


, and the sufferings, and death, and 





i}mediation of our blessed Saviour, may be 


dispense with them entirely, as those childish 


Lord Jesus Christ. solicitous not to err, for an error here may be fatal.} is an aflront to intimate even the possibility of 
| Such, if | understand you, is the distinction which you] their error or delusion, and no interest what- 

. 0, ake “g srefore. vicld an entire asue o} 
Killingworth, March 31, 1809. make. I can, therefore, yield an entire assent to} 4.6, in their restoration to sound principles, 


|your remark, that “did Christians study more to 
lavoid foolish and unprofitable questions, and give 
: . 3 : jmore of their attention to the essentials of the gos-| UVes; It must originate in a persecuting spirit, 
a he a rome nom H. i and I hope I | pel, we should see less of the virulence of party Spi- the legitimate offspring of blind bigotry . The y 
af sensations o rratitude im who is the giver - han face ° ee OO . : . 
ee atone oF gratitade to o 18 the give jrit, and more of the fruits of piety. demand of others the most unlimited charity 
of every good and perfect gift, that he has preserved | , : ; q 
you from sickness and death until the present time, | How unhappy it is, my dear friend, that the little) towards themselves, and profess that they are 
and that he has not withdrawn the precious influen- |family of ¢ - oe Se 0 a a aa not equalled by any in the exercise of that vir- 
. Phie eniri ta atil aint » al on PAs fl sities and feuds; anc ial at a time when 1e . a ° 
ces of his spirit, but is still causing the showers of di- | Mos!ue’ a anand ‘ender it peculiarly neces-; Ue; but mention the subject of an orthodox 
vine grace to descend upon your favoured town. — of the worid seems to render it peculiarly neces- . 
| 
| 


Ireceived your kind letter, my beloved M., with 


can be thought to proceed from sincere mo- 
the most cordial pleasure. It is some time since | 


May the glorious work be continued, until your |5#'Y that all -_ members should be bound together | faith, and immediately oe ee that, with 
righteousness shall go forth as brightness, and your |i” the unity of the spirit and the bonds of peace. Atjall their aboundings of ch irity, they rank its 
onleciinn ana lamp that burneth. 7 ino period in the history of the church, can we dis-| advocates with the most iunplacable enemies 
It is certainly true, my dear friend, that frequent- | Cover so many and such powerful efforts of the of the 
ly, when there is an uncommon attention to religion, | PTince of this world and his adherents, to destroy its 
there is also an uncommon zeal in defending or op- | PUtity and its very existence, as at the present time. Dm ae a 
posing things unessential. That the Christian world | What were th > clamours of the anciqnt Fee San VOROe RO Coe. Cee. ee ee = ae, 
is so divided in its opinions, is a circumstance which | Were the distressing persecutions of the idolatrous) they attributed their denunciations of evil to a 
must excite sorrow in the bosom of every member of Gentiles, and what were the contemptuous oppro hatred of mankind, and rather than fail to ren- 
the family of God. But so long as human nature is | briums of the infidel philosophers of former days, 


rights and liberties of man. Vhile the 
versecutors of the ancient Christians could ad- 


a der them odious, exhibited their testimony to 
subject to err and as long as there are different doc- |capable of effecting towards the overthrow of Chris- the trutl fi 8 a 
§ ’ ~ . . . 1 > ’ as i reaso r tl P ¢ 
trines taught by those who undertake to expound |tianity, compared with that spirit of antichrist which ee ae ee - af CAASTENATOR. 
the scriptures of truth, this must unavoidably be the ph 1s now gone forth into the world—a spirit, which,| It is indeed a subject of dee p and serious re- 


ease. Weare not to condemn any who difier from | while it professes to admire, directs all its energies | cret that unremitting exertions are made both 
us in some points of faith, but hold to the fundamen- | to the destruction of the religion of Christ? The privately and publicly by the followers of Elias 
tal doctrines of Christianity. A proceeding so un- |!ormer gave the blow openly, the latter gives the | Hicks to undermine and lav waste all faith in 
charitable has no sanction in the benevolent and \deadly stab in secret. The former depressed, but did} ~ pay ee ote ra pan Sti d R 
perfect rules of the gospel. That the best men are not corrupt the truth; the latter infuses its a “— by OS NEES 88'S SEeIer am — 
liable to embrace, and have embraced errors, is am- |!nto the very principles of our faith, and leaves us| deemer of man. In a recent instance, in which 
ply evident from the least acquaintance with ecclesi- jnothing of Christianity but the form and the name.) he was spoken of as the Captain of our salva- 
astical history. This fact, together with the nume- |Sarely these are “ the last time” spoken of in the| tion, one of them remarked that a captain is no 
rous exhortations in Scripture to the exercise of cha- — er = ae — ot a 7 giver’) more than his men, except in experience and 
rity, should lead us to view with candour and im- jUp to strong delusions, and left to believe a lie, and} k ledge—he ie still : And ; 
partiality the opinions of others, to examine them | When faith shall hardly be found on earth. Ogos SO eRe. AES CO 
faithfully before we condemn them, and, if we must But thanks be to God, he is showing us, by the| #rmation of the sentiment uttered by Khas 
condemn them, because we find them to be funda- | effusions of his spirit on various places, that he still| Hicks, that the worship of Jesus of Nazareth 
mental errors, to do it in the meekness of the Chris-|remembers the church, and will not suffer the gates|is as much the worship of an image as that of 
tian temper. Yet, as I have already intimated, while |of hell to prevail against it. And blessed be Mitidia slide laine 

we endeavour to avoid unjust and uncharitable cen- | ,»ame for the assurance, that none shall be able to} 5 "eS ; 
sure of others for their religious opinions, we must | pluck his real children out of the Saviour’s hands, or| the same individual asserted that it would be 
be careful not to sacrifice at the shrine of modern | prevent his giving unto them eternal life. Oh! my| idolatry to worship him were he now to appear 
“liberality” the faith once delivered to the saints; | - 


e set up by Nebuchadnezzar; 


: ;| friend, let us pray for each other; and may he, who performing the same works which he did at 
we must not sanction, even by our os tg aan jis the believer's hope, finally present us faultless be-| Jerusalem. 
subversive of the great truths inculeated by Christ | fore the presence of his glory with exceeding joy. | ens sa aan ae ; 
and his prophets onl apostles, There is a manifest es ee eee =e = hool, w ho has since received the ap- 
difference between those divisions among nominal | pointment of elder, declared, that he no more 
Christians which relate merely to the externals of} Let no example, no fashion, no witticism, no fool- believed Jesus Christ to be God, than he be- 
religion, or to dbctrines which do not nearly affect |ish desire of rising above what knaves call preju-| lieved the Friend to whom he spoke to be so. 
the foundations of the Christian faith, and those |dices, tempt you to excuse, extenuate, or ridicule the and tauntingly added, I suppose if he were 
which are repugnant or contrary to the essential |least breach of morality; but, upon every occasion, ! s w thee would fall down and : 3} 
doctrines of the gospel, and which, openly or secret-|show the greatest abhorrence of such proceedings, _— aa ; ae a Sewn Gee Wer rind 
ly, aim at the basis of the gospel system. To those |and hold virtue and religion in the highest venera- him. Very little importance attaches to the 
who differ from us in relation to the former, we may |tion.—Chesterfietd. ‘ E | sentiments of such persons, except in so far, 


On another occasion, one of the 
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1s regards their own accountability, and their| afford that substantial peace at the close of| and that he had prepared a minute in conformity with 


nischievous effects upon the ignorant. Their 
smooth professions of being believers in the 
ght, while such unhallowed sentiments escape 
ieir lips, and such designs upon the faith of the 
nsuspecting lurk in their breasts, make it 
eedful to expose their practices and opinions, 
vat the unwary may be put upon their guard 
agamst such hollow, deceitful pretences. ‘The 
se of such persons 1s truly pitiable. They 
either partake of the benefits of the gospel 
emselves, nor do they appear willing to suf- 

r others. Having rejected the offers of sal- 
through Christ, they deprive 
iemselves of that faith which enables the true 
(“hristian to believe in him. 


ition 





Jesus 


Resorting to rea- 
son as their “ balancing and comparing prin- 
ciple,’ by which they undertake to decide 
truths of the sacred record are 
or “ counterfeit,” they discard 
e mysteries of the New Testament as figures 
nd allegories belonging to the infiney of 
hristianity, and only adapted to the supersti- 
on and ignorance of an unenlightened people, 
but unworthy of their credence, who, in their 
magination, have arrived at the full blaze of 
neridian hgeht, and have, 
satward means. ‘This is a religion, as a per- 
son who had made tnial of it remarked upon 
his death-bed, which it may do to live by, but not 
o die by. \t may serve the libertine to live by, 
because of its congeniality with his corrupt pro- 
pensities, and the reluctance of the human 
heart to see its error, and to submit to the ree- 
ufying processes of the cross. It feeds the 
vanity and pride of unregenerate man; releases 
him from the necessity of acknowledging his 
mperfections, and places him upon the sum- 
nit of independency. 


hether the 
mprudent”’ 


therefore, no need of 


Some have made such 
progress in these “comforting and cheering 
eonclusions of reason,” the foundation of this 
palatable religion, that they have well nigh 
dared to place themselves on an equality with 
heir Maker. Were we to judge of the opinion 
vhich they entertain of themselves, and of the 
divine Creator of all things, by the familiar and 
very irreverent manner in which they speak of| 
his attributes, of what he can do, and of what} 
he cannot do, we might safely conclude that 
they had wholly lost all recollection that they 
are creatures whose life, breath, and being are 
altogether dependent upon his will. 


Indes d. 
he impious manner in which some who once 
knew better things and better days, now speak 
and write respecting the great and fundamen- 
ial truths of Christian redemption, is truly 
shocking to the sincere and humble believer. 
What do they expect to gain by destroying the| 
faith, even of babes in Christ, and thus robbing | 
them of that hope which is full of immortality, | 
and for the loss of which life 
can furnish an equivalent? Will their popu- 
‘arity and applause, as the leaders and pro- 





nothing in this 


moters of a party that is carrying destruction 


to order, principle, and sound 
throughout religious Society. be 


t 


government 
' an adequate 
compensation for the irreparable injuries which 
they have inflicted? Will the 
friendship and harmony in 
neighbourhoods—the 


extinction of 
meetings and in 
heart-rending changes 
produced by their principles in the affections 
of the nearest and ds ‘ 


rest connections in lift 


° . . . | 
lembracing many particulars all of which are} 


time, which they will desire in retrospecting 
the work in which they have been engaged, 
when all their dreams shall vanish, and an aw-| 
ful eternity and accountability open to their | 
view? Alas! the enjoyment of their popula- 
rity and their importance amongst a deluded 
multitude will be of momentary duration. The 
hour is fast approaching that will try their} 
foundations—-when the winds will blow, the| 
rains descend, and the floods beat against their| 
fabric, and being built upon the sands of unbe- | 
lief it must fall, and great and awful to them | 


will be the fall of it. a -| 





—< > 
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ln examining the counter statement or ra-| 
ther the apology of Abner Lewis, [ have shown | 
conclusively that not a single particular of our| 


what he understood to be the conclusion then come to. 
It will be observed, that a caucus meeting had been 
held, to which such of the members only as they 


chose to call into counsel, were invited, and conclu- 
sions were there come to, on subjects affecting the 


general interests of the whole meeting; minutes were 


also made of the proceedings of a monthly meeting 
which had not yet been held. 


“The clerk proceeded to read the minute prepared 
before meeting ; which declared, after some prelimi- 
nary observations, that after a time of deliberation 
thereon the connection of Green street monthly meet- 
ing with Philadelphia quarterly meeting was dissolv- 
ed.” 

Is it meant to deny this part of the state- 
ment, or is it not a notorious fact that these 
were the circumstances precisely as they oc- 
curred ? 

‘The narrative proceeds, ‘* He then read an- 
other minute which had also been prepared in 
the same irregular manner, appointing a com- 


narrative respecting the outrages at Radnor| mittee to make application to Abington quar- 


has been discredited. On the contrary he con- 
firms the truth of all we have stated. Yet Ab- 


jner Lewis is as loud in his cry of misrepresen- 


tation and falsehood as any of his fellow la- 
bourers, so that we may judge in some mea- 
sure by Ais success of the manner in which 
the others would make out their charge, were 
they to descend like Abner to particulars. The 
severe truth of the narrative given in the 18th 
number of “The Friend,” of the occurrences at 
Green street on the 26th of the 4th month 

827, has been more than-some of our quon- 
dam friends could bear; and they have pub- 
lished the following certificate: 


“* Having read an article inserted in a paper call- 
ed the ‘Friend, published in Philadelphia, under 
date of the 16th of the second month last, purport- 
ing to be a detail of the circumstances which took 
place at Green strect monthly meeting, held the 26th 
of the 4th month, 1827, and having ourselves been pre- 
sent at the said meeting, we have no hesitation in 
declaring that the article in question is a tissue of 
misrepresentation, in giving currency to which we 
are unable to conceive any other inducement on the | 
part of the writer than a design to deceive. 

Samuel Noble, 

Robe rt Moor: ’ 

Zebulon Holmes, 

Joseph Townsend, 

Edmund Shotwell, 

Thomas M‘Clintock, 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 1828.” 


Now, I would remark, in the first place, that 
the narrative in ** The Friend” is very minute, 


|}embracing many particulars, the truth or errer 


of which could be easily ascertained; and in 
the second place, that this certificate is a gen- 
eral and sweeping denial of the truth of the 
whole without pointing out a single case of er- 
ror. “ The article in question,” it says, “is a| 
tissue of misrepresentation.”’ A tissue, is a 
cloth or fabric, and a tissue of misrepresenta- 
tion is a figurative expression for a statement 
false. As Samuel Noble and his friends have | 
not condescended to prove what they assert, 
I will try to help them out, by pointing to those 
parts of our narrative which they must prove 
to be false, in order to justify their assertion. | 
[t is stated in the first place, that 

“At the opening ofthe monthly meeting, the clerk 
rose, and stated, in substance, that a number of their 
members had held a meeting to consider their pre- 





sent situation 


in relation to Philadelphia quarter; 


ter, to receive them into its connection.” 


this so ? 


Is not 
Will the signers have the hardihood 
to deny this? An account is then given of the 
arguments used by sound Friends against these 
unwarrantable proceedings, which | presume 
there will be no disposition to gainsay. “ But 
all the objections adduced were disregarded.” 
Is this true or false? Is it desired that the 
name of the person who hoped no notice would 
be taken of what those Friends said—or of that 
overseer who severely reprimanded one of the 
members, &c. or of that minister who congra- 
tulated them on their independence, should be 
made public ? 

It will not, | presume, be demied that the 
Friends attached to the existing order of So- 
ciety remained after the others withdrew, and 
attempted in vain to transact the business of a 
monthly meeting ? These are all facts of pub- 
lic notoriety, capable of proof in a court of jus- 
tice. What becomes then of the tissue of mis- 
representation’ Or is it meant to deny the 
truth of that part of the narrative which relates 
to the events that occurred after the Hicksites 
adjourned their meeting? For the edification 
of the signers, we republish this part of the 
narrative, every statement of which we repeat 
is capable of proof. 

“ The followers of Elias Hicks had generally gone 
out, but in a few minutes they rushed into the house 
again, in a very rude manner; standing up, some on 
the benches, and others on the floor, and laughing 
and talking aloud, in derision of the Friends who 
were quietly sitting there; and when these attempt- 
ed to speak, they rudely interrupted them, and in 
some instances told them they lied. Of this unkind 
treatment, little or no notice was taken, which seem- 
ed to increase their passion; some abused Friends 
by name, and pointed therh out, as objects of scor 
and ridicule; some ordered Friends to leave th 
house, and threatened to call in the trustees: and 
one of them called out, in a loud and angry tone, * I'd 
take down the names of every one of them, and com- 
plain against them fora riot.’ Their clamour and 
confusion increased the longer Friends sat. One ot 


them stepped up into the gallery, to two Friends who 


were sitting quietly there, and throwing out his arm 
towards them, exclaimed twice, ‘Here's ranterism 
for you!’ 

*“ Meanwhile they commenced closing the window 
shutters and doors, in order to darken the house; jin 
which employment a minister among them was ac- 
tively engaged. In afew minutes they were all shut 
up, except one door, which was left open for Friends 
to go ont at, and around this the followers of E. H. 
assembled in a crowd, some talking with great vehe- 
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has gradually led them on from one step to another, 
until at length they have openly departed from the 
ancient faith and principles, which we, as a Society, 
have always held and believed; have thus separated 
themselves from religious fellowship with us, and 
held a meeting, which they call a yearly meeting, in 
violation of the good order of our Society. Fora 
more full and partieular exposition of the proceedings 
in relation thereto, Friends are referred to the Epistle 
from this meeting to its subordinate branches.—In 
consequence of these extraordinary and irregular 
transactions, many of our subordinate meetings will 
probably be subjected to much suffering and many 
difficulties: and this meeting being now introduced 
into near and tender sympathy with our beloved 
brethren and sisters, who reside in places where the 
greater part of the members may be carried off by 
this separating spirit ; and fe eling a fervent solicitude 
for their preservation and encouragement, and that 
the doctrines and discipline of the Church may be 
faithfully and steadily maintained, believes it right 
to impart the following advice and directions to its quire and best wisdom point out. 
subordinate branches : And should it appear that any monthly or prepa 
That where the clerks or other members of any |rative meeting, or meeting for w orship, is left in su 

preparative, monthly, or quarterly meetings, recog-|a stripped situation, by the separation of its members 
nize or acknowledge any of the meetings of the sepa-|that the few Friends who may remain attached t 
ratists, or in any other way identify themselves and |the order of Society, aided by the committee of th 
the meeting they belong to, with those who have se-|superior meeting, cannot support it to the advantag 
ceded from us; or where they refuse to pay that re-|of Society and the honour of truth; the superio 
spect and subordination to this yearly meeting which | meeting, in accordance with the authority fully vest- 
the discipline enjoins; and Friends, after patiently ed in it by the discipline, should lay down and dis- 
and firmly opposing these disorderly measures, find |solve said meeting or meetings, and attach the mem 
they are determined to pursue them; they should | bers thereof to such other mecting as may be suita 
then proceed to appoint a suitable clerk, and hold |ble, and contribute most to the real welfare of th: 
said meetings in conformity with the original design |body. It is, however, recommended that quarterl, 
of their institution, viz: as a component part of, and|and monthly mectings do not too hastily lay down 
subordinate to, this yearly meeting. And should 
those who have separated from us, assume the con- 
trol and direction of any of our meetings for disci- 
pline or worship, and prevent Friends from holding | truth, and not the largeness of the number gathered 
such meetings in a manner consistent with our disci- |constitutes the authority and weight of all our re 
pline and the good order of Society; or should they | gious assemblies. 
deprive Friends of the use of our meeting houses; it is And in order that this yearly meeting may affor« 
advised that after makinga regular demand of the pro- | to its subordinate meetings, such counsel and aid, 
perty, and calmly asserting their just right thereto, if} their peculiar situation calls for, it is united in the 
still refused admission, Friends may procure other con- judgment that a committee of men and womer 
venient places for holding said meetings and report the | Friends be appointed to advi se and assist the prepara 
change to the monthly, “quarterly, and, if necessary, | tive, monthly, and quarterly meetings, in carrying in 
to the yearly meeting. —And all clerks, recorders, or | to effect the foregoing recommendations, and also ir 
other persons under appointment, in any of our pre-|supporting the discipline and good order established 
parative, monthly, or quarterly meetings, who may |among us; who are authorised to adopt such mea 
have in their possession, any records, books, papers, | sures forthe ac complishine mt of these objects, as the 
or other property belonging to the said meetings or | circumstances of meetings may render proper and ne 
to the Society, are hereby directed and required to ca ‘ssary. Said committee is directed to attend the pre 
deliver them to such meetings as are in subordina- loaunilans monthly, and quarterly meetings, next en 

| 

} 


mence, othérs laughing and deriding Friends; some 
saying one thing, and some another, so as to create 
great “confusion and uproar. 

Friends now rose to withdraw, and as they left 
the house, the crowd at the door opened a passage 
for them, saluting almost every one w ith some e pi- 
thet of derision or insult, as he passed through their 
ranks. Even the elderly Friends, overseers, and el- 
ders, stood by, and participated in, or countenanced, 
this disgrac -eful conduct. One of the former accosted 
a ministering Friend, by declaring, with great vehe- 
mence, * Thee has got no principle in thee.’ 

« The men’s apartment being cleared, a number of 
the adherents of E. Hicks rudely entered the wo- 
men’s room, and seated themselves. A considerable 
number of women Friends had remained in the house 
to take such measures as the exigency of the case 

seemed to require, and they were engaged in trans- 
acting their business when the men entered. 

: As soon as they had got through, the followers of 
E. WL walked up “towards the galleries, where the 
women were sitting, and in an angry tone charged 
them with “ holding a seditious meeting.” A minis- 
ter had prepared them for committing these outrages, 
by remarking, during the previous meeting, that 

“the women’s meeting was nothing,” “ they were of 
no consequence,” Xc. ‘and they now seemed resolved 
to treat them as if they were of no consequence. One 
man, a conspicuous character amongst the new sect, 
accosted a respectable woman by asking her *“ who 
she was, where she came from, and what business she 
had there, and whether she knew that she had been 
at a seditious meeting,” &c, and others were treated 
with equal harshness. 

“ While this scene was acting within doors, the mi- 
nister and another party were actively engaged with- 
out. They shut the window-shutters with violence, 
while the clerk was transacting the business, and al- 
though three times requested to desist, persisted 
closing all but one. The minister threw open the 
front door, while the clerk was reading, and cried 

ut, to “ take notice that there was but one Green 
street monthly meeting, and that had finished its bu- 

siness and concluded, and that their sitting there was 
1 seditious meeting.” 

“When the women withdrew from the house seve- 
ral men followed them out, and behaved in a very 
uncivil manner. These scenes, it will be recollected, 
were acted within five days after the mild and con- 
ciliatory language placed at the head of this article, 
was adopted; and present us with the first practical 
comment upon the professions contained in the ad- 
dress. We leave every reader to draw his own infe- 
rences. 


are sincerely engaged, reverently to seek after a 
gree of that ability which, through the contin 
mercy of our Holy Head, is still gra: iously dispens 
to his dedicated children, we have cause humbly 
believe and trust, that He who remains to be a spi: 
of judgment to them that sit in judgment, a 
strength to those who turn the battle to the gate 
afford a right qualification for putting in force thi 
salutary regulations, which in his wisdom have 
set up as a wall of defence and preservation arour 
our borders. 





























In the progress and working of this rending spi: 
it is probable that some of our monthly and prepara 
tive meetings may be much reduced, and left in a 
very tried condition, requiring the tender sympathy 
and aid of the body:—lIt is therefore advised, th ut 
quarterly meetings appoint committees of 
Friends to be incorporated with such meetings, as 











component part thereof, to aid them in treating wit 
delinquent members, and to afford such other ass 
ance or advice as their peculiar situation may 












































inferior meetings in consequence of their reduced 
numbers, but carefully seek after right direction in 
so important a step, remembering that the power 

































CORRECTOR. ! 
tion to this yearly meeting, or to the Friends ap- 


suing the — of their appointment, where this } 
pointed by such meetings to receive them. 


practical ble, and afterwards as occasion int Ly require 
and the several subordinate meetings are requeste: 


—_— 


The epistle or declaration, issued by the 
yearly meeting of New-York, has not come to 
hand according to our expectations; but the 
following, which we take from a printed copy, 
it being a part of the minutes of that meeting, 
amounts toa pretty full though succinct expo- 
sition of the causes which produced the separa- 
tion there; and, moreover, is well calculated to 
show the provident care and religious concern 
of that yearly meeting, towards its subordinate 
branches, and the members individually, in the 
present trying exigency , 


As those persons who have thus swerved from our | 
ancient principles, and cast off the obedience which |to make such adjournments as w ill best accommo 
they owe to our long established discipline, and to | date them, or as they may direct, l'o which ser 
this yearly meeting, thereby fully evince that they | V!©® the following Friends are appointed, viz : 
are not of us, but have gone out from us; any acts Here are inserted the names—64 men and 45 wo 
of theirs, either in disowning or otherwise censuring | pen. 
our members, whether in the capacity of preparative, 
monthly, or quarterly meetings, bearing the names of ; 

instit SAMUEL PARSONS, Ci 
those regularly instituted by this meeting or as indi- | 
viduals acting under their authority, are null and | —— 
void, and cannot be considered as the proceedings of | 
our re ligious Soc iety, or as having any effect upon : 
our members. And Friends are tenderly and earnest-| Elias Hicks has boldly taken what Pope 
ly advised to maintain the authority of the discipline | ca}]s “ the high priori roi d.”> Whether he wii 
over all those who thus separate themselves from us, 
and to seek after holy help to labour with them in 
the spirit of meekness, and restoring love, without ae ara 3 7 
partiality or unnecessary delay ; and ‘where suc h la-| he doubt of God,” remains to be seen, Ah 
bour is ineffectual, or is rejected, to place judgment} advances which he has made toy vard this fright 
upon them in the authority of truth. It is affection-| ful abyss are as astonishing as they appear \ 
ately recommended that Friends in the differe a” have been rapid. He began with spiritualiz 
meetings, may not yield to unprofitable discourage-| . » aia ines ce 
ment in consequence of the smallness of their num-|!9 @Way some of the plain facts rec oe 
bers, nor shrink from the discharge of this weighty} Scripture; as he advanced in the path of sce; 
and important service, but cheerfully and patiently ticism. he doubted some of these and denice: 
resign themselves to it; inasmuch as the promotion others; the next step in his progress was t 
of the precious cause of truth, the welfare of indivi- deride those who were simple enough to be- 
duals, and the strength and preservation of meetings, aaa ek 
are all intimately connected with the faithful per- lieve them. The whole plan of redemption 
formance of this religious duty. And as our minds} through Jesus Christ has long been rejected by 


Signed by direction and on behalf of the meeting 


FOR THE FRIENI 















travel so far therein, and “* reason downward ° tt 


At the yearly meeting of Friends, held in New Oe 
he arrive at the lowest depths of infidelity; ** til 


York, by adjournments, from the 26th of the 
fifth month to the 2d of the sixth month, inclu- 


sive, 1828. 

This meeting being brought under a close and 
weighty exercise, in consequence of the prevalence of 
a spirit of unbelief in some of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian Religion, which has produced 
within our borders an insubordination to that saluta- 
ry discipline instituted amongst us, in the wisdom and 
goodness of the holy Head of the Church ; and many 
under our name having been ensnared by the plausi- 
ble appearances of this delusive spirit, under the pre- 
tence of greater spirituality and religious liberty ; it 
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him as a superstitious and absurd affair. Extend-|and the day following, say ist of 5th month, at 
ing his views according to “ the analogy of rea-|the public meeting, after Rowland Green (from 
son,” as he phrases it; he has discovered that} Rhode Island) and Daniel Wood (from Indi- 
there is no evil spirit or Devil; that there is no|ana) had both spoken, and the latter very fully 
Hell, or place or condition of future punish- jon the divinity of Christ, quoting many scrip- 
ment; no Heaven, or place or condition of fu- ae ure passages testifying that He was the true 
ture reward; and that the whole of our exist-}| Messiah, our Redeemer, who died for us, and 
ence is bounded, like that of the beasts whic hl |was now a mediator between us and our God, 
perish, to this terrestrial ball. From this dar- | it which time there appeared. to be great so- 
ing avowal of the worst doctrines of the schoo! | lemnity over the meeting. When he sat down, 
of Epicurus, the transition is short and easy to| Elias Hicks arose, with saying, in accordance 
atheism itself. Good men in all ages have|with the fore egoing testimony, he felt it his duty 
found their only refuge from the wrongs, the |further to state, that there was but the only 
sufferings and inequalities of this world, in the |one true God, who created all things, and we 
assurance that but a small portion of the plans| were to look to no other; that man needed no 
of divine government were here unfolded, and|mediator between him and his God, neither 
that the full display thereof was reserved for a would it be acceptable to the All Wise Being, 
state of future existence, where those wrongs 
which slept undisturbed upon earth would be but him alone, saying, there 
punished. If the doctrine that there is no fu-|was a great deal said about judgment after| 
ture state of rewards and punishments is to be| death, which was all an ignis fatuus held out| 
classed among the “all unbelief’ into which |to terrify men, and cause the m to bow to creeds| 
the followers of Elias Hicks are to be initiated, |and priesteraft. For his part he knew of no| 
what will the Christian world say to so mon-| purgatory afier death, but he went to judgment 
trous a heresy? What substitute shall we find|every day, and so did every other man and 
for that greatest safeguard of morality? Where|woman, and that there was no other day of 
are the ties to bind society together—if this un-| judgment; 
belief become a popul ar doctrine and be taught|in us—we received our rewards and punish- 
under the guise of a refined and spiritualized|ments every day—our heaven and hell daily, 
religion? land all, he believed, we ever should. To 
That these unhappy men are in imminent | prove it, said, the drunkard would get his 
9 4 of being drawn into this “ horrible pit, ‘| bottle and get drunk—this was - heaven— 
s but too evident from the subjoined para-|\ we saw him happy—he was then 1 
aah, The high standing of the individuals |: 
on whose authority the statement is made pre- | miserable; 
cludes any doubt as to its authenticity. Itis a lany heaven or hell Lercafter, it was some thing | 
painful and melancholy task to stain these |1we could know nothing about. 
pages with such blasphemy; but we cannot fOr- | omer — 
get that it has been uttered in a meeting house ‘THE FRIEND. 
of our Society, by a man bearing the name Slat iscsi 
Quaker, and travelling in the abused characte or | SIXTH MON epee | 14, 1828. 
ofa minister of the gospel, with thecredcntah of —— one a - 
his monthly and quarterly meetings; and we We insert to day the re mainder of our con-| 
feel that there is therefore a serious obligation | re spondent ** Corrector’s”’ remarks upon some 
due fom us as a Society and as individuals to| sti itements contri idictory of those published in| 
universal Christendom, not merely to disavow |** The Friend,” respecting the occurrences at| 
the man and his doctrines, but to throw IR, 1dnor and Green street. In giving place to| 
whole weight upon the side of truth in the |this con munication, we desire not to be un- 
struggle which the grand adversary in controversy 
rying on upon the earth. Let not those de-|on the subject of the fidelity of our narratives. 
luded men who still cling to the skirts cf Elias | Where in: iceuracies do inadve rtently occur, 
Hicks, yet who disavow any partic ips ition | we shall always hold ourselves open to correc- 
in such opinions, flatter themse Ives that thes | tion. But to engage in a strife of certificates, 
will never embrace them. Let them rather lof the nature of that published to-day, would 
remember the deceitfulness of the human |; answer no good end—would involve us in an 
heart, and turn to the instructive history in the linte rmini ble contest, and frustrate one great 
Old T estament, in whic h the follew ing que stion | obj yec t of our un de rti ikin ov. by oce upying choot 
is recorded: ‘Is thy servant a dog that he| 
should do this thing?’’ 


other source 


1 heaven; 


this was his hell, and if there was) 











our 


is NOW Car- | iderstood as meaning to engage 


pages which are now deteiana to 


and more elevated purposes. 


instructive 
The only thing 
to be gained by such a contest would be, per- 
Ext ract from a Letter of *####* *###** to haps, to satisfy some doubting subscriber at a 
friend in New Jersey, dated New York, tis tance. But how can persons at a distance 
6 mo. 2d. 1828. judge of the competency ot _witnesses, or the 
onasny of names? An individual whose ipse 

“ We have heard a great deal said in our|dirit at home would pass for nothing, may 


land (Ohio) about Elias Hicks’ doctrine, but|gain as much credit abroad among people to 
we have heard him for ourselves in several} whom he is a stranger, as the most veracious 
meetings of late, where he has come out plainer | and scrupulous witness, and our subscribers, 
than I ever heard him before. At Purchase | after all, would be compelled to depend upon 
Quarter he said, in speaking of Christ, that he | the care and fidelity with which we execute 
never made a Christian, nor had he the power/our trust; to take, as the best assurance o 
to do it, with much more to the same import; {such fidelity, the sincere desire of the editor 








all the heaven and hell there was, is suspend their opinions for the present. 


and his coadjutorsy to be governéd by the 
strictest regard to truth—the opportunities 
which we have of access to the best sources of 
information, and the characters of the patrons 
of our undertaking, among whom are nearly 
all of the most distinguished, exemplary, and 
useful members of the Society in our own vi- 
cinity. What better pledges could be given 
of a faithful execution of the very responsible 
trust we have assumed? What stronger evi- 
dence that that pledge has been honestly re- 
deemed? 








We have seen, in several of the daily papers, 
an article of considerable length, purporting 
to be a correct statement of what took place 
before Judge King, on second day morning, in 


but a displeasure, that we should look to any) the case of the individuals concerned in the 


| weste rn grave yard business. We believe this 
statement to be in several respects incorreet, 
and calculated to mislead those who have not 
the means of coming at the true state of the 
matter; and as we know that much industry 
|has been employed, to circulate other very un- 
‘founded and absurd reports, on that subject, 

we deem it proper to request our readers to 





From 
motives of delicacy, we forbear entering into 
a detailed account, while the case is still pend- 
ing; but it is our intention, as early as it can 
be done with propriety, to publish a full and 
particular narrative of the whole affair. In 
the mean time it will be right to say, that, on 


land then he would, when he got ie ‘r, feel| their own application, the individuals implicat- 


ed, were, by Habeas Corpus, brought - fore 
Judge King, who, after proceeding in part 
| through the examination, from considerations of 
|/convenience in regard to his other engage- 
| ments, postponed the further examination to the 
| 16th inst., the prisoners entering respectively 
| into recognizances for their appearance on that 
| day, in the sum of 500 dollars each. 





| Lake Superior. — According to late surveys of the 
| boundary between the U nited States and Canada, 
about one thousand rivers empty themselves into this 
| enormous inland sea, It is estimated that an eleva- 
tion of nine feet in the waters of the lake, would cause 
them to flow over into the sources of the Mississippi, 
instead of running in their present direction. An 
earthquake, such as was experienced in Chili in 1822, 
might be attended with tremendous consequences to 
that region of country. 














Married.—On fifth day, the 12th inst. at Friends’ 
meeting house in Mulberry street, Josern P. Smrri, 
to Mary Emven Cresson, daughter of the late Ca- 
leb Cresson. 








DIED. 

On the 18th of the 3d month last, at his re- 
|sidence near Stanton, state of Delaware, de- 
parted this life, Wrtiam Sraprer, after a se- 
vere illmess of six days, which he bore with pa- 
tience and resignation—in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. He was a respectable mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends; a native of Bris- 
tol, Pennsylvania, and forthe last forty years re- 
sided on the same farm and in the same house, 
where he quietly breathed his last, to be ga- 
thered, we trust,as a shock of corn fully ripe, in- 
to the heavenly garner. 
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